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ARCHITECTURAL BACKGROUNDS IN THE SERIES 
OP "SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF SAN BER- 
NARDINO" AT PERUGIA 



In all the history of Umbrian art there is no problem harder 
to solve than that presented in the series of Seenes from the Life 
of San Bernardino in the gallery at Perugia. One critic has 
attributed these paintings to the School of Verona, another to 
that of Siena, and others to that of Umbria. Orsini, writing 
in the eighteenth century, attributed them to Pisanello, who he 
said painted them in 1487. 1 Subsequent critics pointed out 
that Pisanello died in 1451, 2 yet there is undeniably a courtly, 
one might almost say materialistic, feeling in the paintings more 
akin to Pisanello's style than to the works of the Umbrian 
school. Venturi gives the initiative of the composition to two 
co-workers of the Sienese school: Francesco di Giorgio Martini 
and Neroccio di Landi. The execution, however, he considers 
to have been done largely by the great Umbrian, Perugino. In 
Venturi's criticism the importance of Perugino looms larger 
as the critic reconsiders the problem. 3 

1 The only date on any painting is 1473, incorporated in the architecture in 
the Miracle of a Woman rescued from a Well. 

2 Jean Carlyle Graham, The Problem of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, p. 63 ; Sieg- 
fried Weber, Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, p. 65. 

8 Compare V Arte, 1909, p. 196; Storia dell' Arte, VII, pp. 510-513, and 
V Arte, 1911, Fasc. 1°. Venturi's criticism is weakened, however, by a very 
curious mistake, for which we must blame the proofreader. In the two articles 
in & Arte and in Vol. VII, of the Storia, the critic mentions two of the panels 
as by Francesco and Neroccio. Those two he calls The Birth of San Ber- 
nardino and the Miracle of the Sterile Woman. As a matter of fact the two 
titles refer to one and the same painting (Fig. 2) called in the Museum catalogue 
II Miracolo di una Sterile. This is the only painting in the series the subject of 
which has to do with a birth. In this curious expansion of one composition into 
two, one of the remaining seven had to be overlooked. All are accounted for 
except the Miracle of a Boy Wounded by a Bull (Fig. 3). The most recent 
article in L 1 Arte mentions the paintings reproduced in Figures 4-7 as by 
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The attribution of the paintings to Fiorenzo di Lorenzo 1 
dates back to Crowe and Cavalcaselle. This criticism, some- 
what timidly made, was seized by later critics and now is the 
most generally accepted of the attributions, though nearly 
always with reservations. Both Weber and Berenson give the 
credit of the series to Fiorenzo, but do not agree as to the com- 
position actually painted by him. No. 8 in the catalogue, 2 
called there the miracle di una attratta (Fig. 9) ; by Berenson, 
Another Miracle ; and by Weber, The Miracle of a Woman Res- 
cued from a Well? is given by both critics to Fiorenzo. To him 
again both give the Miracle of the Blind Man (Fig. 5). 4 Over 
the Miracle of the Accident by Falling 5 the critics divide, Beren- 
son giving it to Fiorenzo, while Weber sees in it the strong in- 
fluence of Fiorenzo on his pupil Pintoricchio. Venturi gives 
the panel to Perugino as he does the Miracle of the Blind Man 
and the miracle di una attratta. The three critics assert the 
same three attributions in regard to the Miracle of the Prisoner 
(Fig. 6).« 

Perugino, and those in Figures 8-9 as by an Umbrian follower of Niccol6 da 
Foligno. The article implies, therefore, that Figures 2-3 represent the two works 
by Francesco and Neroccio. One of these is the Miracle of a Boy Wounded by 
a Bull. This, then, is almost surely the picture which Venturi had in mind 
when he mentioned a second composition by Francesco and Neroccio. I wrote 
Professor Venturi calling his attention to the error in the transcription of the 
titles of the two paintings, and received a most courteous reply from him that 
the confusion would be cleared away in the second part of Volume VII of the 
Storia. 

Since this article was in type the second part has appeared. I am pleased to 
see that Professor Venturi has confirmed my opinion, in so far as he has aban- 
doned the attribution of two of the panels to Francesco and Neroccio. He has 
redistributed his attributions with regard to the various panels (see Part II, 
Vol. VII, of the Storia, pp. 470-482), but his discussion does not seem to me to 
affect the arguments already advanced in this article. It is interesting to note, 
however, that Pintoricchio now figures in the list. 

1 The attribution is thus given in the catalogue of the Pinacoteca Vannucci at 
Perugia. 

2 Alinari photo. No. 5660. 

3 Note the ease with which confusion might arise from the uncertainty of the 
subjects of the composition. 

4 Alinari photo. No. 5661. 

5 In the catalogue II Miracolo di un Malconcio per Caduta. Alinari photo. 
No. 5659. 

6 Alinari photo. No. 5663. 
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Figure 2. — Scene from the Life of San Bernardino in Perugia. 
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There now remain three panels of the attributions concern- 
ing which I have made no mention. 1 They are the Miracle of 
the Man Wounded by Arms (Fig. 4), 2 that of the Man Wounded 
by a Mattock (Fig. 8), 3 and that of the Boy Wounded by a Bull*' 
None of these is in Berenson's list. All three, according to 
Weber, are inspired by Fiorenzo, but in execution unworthy of 
him. The first two Venturi says are by an Umbrian follower 
of Niccolo da Foligno. 6 The last, as I have said, he probably 
considers by Francesco and Neroccio. 

I have mentioned the biography of Mrs. Jean Carlyle 
Graham, but I have not cited her attributions in regard to these 
panels, and for good reason. She offers none. After a very 
careful analysis of the series she comes frankly to the conclu- 
sion that she does not know by whom the panels were painted, 
but that she does not consider them to be by Fiorenzo. This 
attitude is the more honest in that the author admires the series 
and admits that their attribution to the painter whose biography 
she writes would shed much lustre on him. Bearing in mind 
not only the strong impulse of a biographer to laud his subject, 
but also the almost invariable desire of scholars to advance a 
"theory " when they are writing about anything, we must give 
Mrs. Graham's dispassionate criticism careful consideration. 

So much for a very long and involved introduction to the 
problem ; long of necessity and involved from the nature of the 
problem itself. Our task is now to examine the architectural 
backgrounds and see what light they shed on the situation. 
The architectural background is always a factor in the criticism 
of a painting which has such a background at all, but its impor- 
tance varies. In five of the compositions in our series one 
might call the architecture of preponderant importance. Two 
more have architecture worth careful examination, the eighth 
has practically no architecture at all. Given this proportion, 
one must readily admit the importance of the architecture in 
the series. 

Another fact which we must grant is that, while there are 
variations in the panels, the series as a whole is enough of a 

1 The Miracle of the Sterile Woman is not in Berenson's list. 

2 Alinari photo. No. 6665. 3 Alinari photo. No. 5664. 

4 Alinari photo. No. 5662. 5 See V Arte, 1911, Fasc. 1°. 
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Figure 3. — Scene from the Life of San Bernardino. 
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unit to warrant the assumption that one individual maybe held 
generally responsible for it. Glancing over the series, it is 
inconceivable that A did one or two panels, then B came along 
and, seeing them, did one or two more, being followed in 
equally hap-hazard fashion by C, and so on. Granted then 
that some one master is responsible for the series, we must 
recognize in him a man with a strong sense of architectural 
design. The painter who elaborates his architecture without 
understanding architectural construction invariably betrays 
himself. I can give no better example of what I mean than 
the two panels in the Galleria Barberini in Rome, there attrib- 
uted to Fra Carnevale. 1 In these panels we have a delight in 
architectural elaboration only equalled by the painter's abysmal 
ignorance of construction. The painter of the San Bernardino 
series had as great a delight in elaborate architecture, but he 
manifestly knew what he was about when he designed it. 2 
Venturi realized this when he gave the designing of the archi- 
tecture in the series to Francesco di Giorgio. 

There are, however, grave difficulties in the way of accept- 
ing Venturi's dictum. In the first place it is confusingly put. 
After speaking of the first two quadretti the critic goes on to 
say "Nei due quadretti e negli altri Francesco di Giorgio 
Martini segno le architetture." 3 The meaning of "segno" is 
doubtful. We do not know whether it means that the Sienese 
master designed the architecture or that he actually painted 
it. One would think, of course, the former, but in the Storia 
Venturi writes of Francesco "il quale . . . pose nel fondo 
modelli architettonici, finemente disegnate e coloriti." 4 If 
Francesco designed and painted the architecture in the series, 
there is little credit due Perugino. The figures, though some of 
them are finely painted, are so tiny as to be comparatively 

1 One the Presentation, the other the Visitation, but in both the subject is 
merely an excuse for the background. 

2 Weber proves at least an acquaintance with architectural design for 
Fiorenzo when he proves that the painter had been employed on the construc- 
tion of the Scuole in the Piazza del Sopramuro at Perugia. See Weber, op. cit. 
pp. 89-91. See also a pamphlet, La Piazza del Sopramuro, by Professor 
Adamo Rossi, Perugia, 1887, written on the occasion of the erection of a statue 
to Garibaldi in the Piazza. 

3 U Arte, 1911, Fasc. 1°. i Storia del Arte, VII, p. 512. 
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Figure 4. — Scene from the Life of San Bernardino. 
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unimportant. Space, light, air, all the more important praises 
by the critics of the series would belong to the composer, not 
to the painter of the figures. Only in two panels, the Miracle 
of the Prisoner and that of the Accident by Falling, would 
Perugino get any real credit. 

We must also ask ourselves if Perugino would have consented 
to paint the figures in an architectural framework as elaborate 
as the one provided by Francesco. In 1473, the only date 
incorporated in any of the panels, 1 Perugino was twenty-seven 
years old. One might imagine that any other painter's style 
but Perugino's might have changed between 1473 and 1478, 2 
but bearing in mind that, of all painters, Perugino was most 
notorious, even in Renaissance times, for never changing his 
style, one doubts very much if any material change could have 
come about in five years. 

The Perugino architectural background is one of the most 
familiar in all art, and it is always marked by the sternest 
possible simplicity. Every superfluous ornament in the archi- 
tecture, which is generally of wood, is suppressed. Only in the 
Delivery of the Keys, did Perugino approach anything like an 
elaborate architectural background, and there the buildings 
are reduced to the middle distance, and the pavement is the 
only really striking architectural feature, if, indeed, we may 
call it such. At twenty-seven Perugino had a mind of his 

1 In the miracle di una attratta is an arch bearing the inscription 

"S. P. Q. R. DIVO TITO DIVI VESPASIA 
Nl FILIO VESPASIANO AUGUSTO 
A.D. MCCCCLXXIII. FINIS." 

Weber points out that the arch, many of the motives of which have been 
copied from the arch of Titus in Rome, and the inscription may mean that the 
artist had visited Rome, or, possibly, that he had copied an inscription on a 
triumphal arch in honor of Tito Vespasiano Strozzi when he visited Perugia as 
Ambassador from Ferrara. Of the two, Weber favors the latter theory. In 
this case one is tempted to wonder if the date might not have been copied direct 
from the triumphal arch and refer to its completion rather than the completion 
of the painting. Fortunately, the strong probability is, that the date refers to 
the painting. I say fortunately, else our only clue to the date of the whole 
series would be obliterated. 

2 The date of Perugino's earliest datable painting, the St. Sebastian at Cer- 
queto. 
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Figure 5. — Scene from the Life of San Bernardino. 
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own, and it is very doubtful if, with his life-long tendency to 
architectural simplicity, he would have consented to paint the 
little figures in Francesco's intricate design. 

And, if it is doubtful whether Perugino could have painted 
the figures, it is absolutely inconceivable that he could have 
painted the architecture from Francesco's design. In design 
the architecture is real and constructive. In color it is far too 
glaring and brilliant to be possible. The photographs of 
some of the panels have the appearance of having been taken 
from actual buildings. Such an illusion before the actual 
works would be impossible on account of the gaudiness of the 
colors. Had Francesco merely designed the architecture and 
Perugino colored it, the latter sober painter would have been 
responsible for all the gaudiness of the colors, and the conse- 
quent unreality of the paintings ; in short, he would have been 
exhibiting characteristics diametrically opposed to those proved 
by every one of his important works. Decidedly, it seems to 
me, we must exclude Perugino from serious connection with 
the series. 

Disposing of Perugino, then, let us examine Venturi's state- 
ment that Francesco di Giorgio designed the architecture in 
the whole series. The critic's opinion seems to have its incep- 
tion in his identification of the hand of the master of the Birth 
of San Bernardino with that of the author of a scene from the 
Life of San Benedetto in the Uffizi (Fig. I). 1 The latter is 
given by Jacobsen to Francesco and Neroccio, the former de- 
signing the architecture, and this theory Venturi accepts. He 
therefore gives the Birth of San Bernardino (and the Miracle 
of the Boy wounded by a Bull?^) to Francesco and Neroccio. 
In the rest of the series the figures were obviously not by 
Neroccio, but Venturi retained Francesco to account for the 
architecture. There is nothing a priori incredible in Francesco 
and Neroccio working together to produce the paintings, but 
it is extremely unlikely that the former designed architec- 
ture to be filled in, not only by his compatriot, but also by the 
Umbrians : Perugino and the unknown followers of Niccolo 
Liberatore. Moreover, if he designed the architecture for the 
whole series, would he have been likely to give it paramount 

1 Storia delV Arte, VII, p. 512. 
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Figure 6. — Scene from the Life of San Bernardino. 
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importance in five panels, less in two, and in one reduce it to 
the indication of a few towers in the far distance ? 

Certain proof that Francesco did not design the architecture 
for all the painting is offered by the Miracle of the Man 
wounded with a Mattock (Fig. 8), a composition so bad that I 
think we must exclude any but the slightest participation in it 
by the man whom we hold responsible for the whole series. 
Especially the architecture is a crude and wholly unsuccessful 
attempt to imitate that of the other compositions. It is weak, 
thin, and a mere attempt to conceal, by exaggeration of the 
bizarre, the painter's poverty of invention. Look for a mo- 
ment at the pavement. In every other painting the pavement 
is monumentally plain or ornamented with a fine mosaic, 
broadly treated, in colors variegated, but temperate. The pave- 
ment in the Mattock miracle is embellished by a chequer of 
plain lines, exactly like the lines of a pavement in miniature, 
grossly exaggerated and clumsily executed. The same effect, 
only worse, one sees in the lines like a spider's web which encircle 
the bull's-eyes in the chapel wall. While the line of this wall 
is straight on plan, the bull's-eyes appear to look out at radiat- 
ing angles from the centre of the chapel. The transition from 
the roof to the chapel dome shows the most abject poverty of 
design, and the dome itself, egg-shaped and lined with numer- 
ous weak ribs, is distinctly falling over backwards. The 
whole creation would be impossible except in plaster, and the 
faults which I have mentioned are all in the original design. 
Since the painting is as bad as the design, it seems reasonable 
to consider both by the same hand, and that hand was not that 
of Francesco di Giorgio. The Sienese master was a great 
architect, and no architect, great or small, would have had 
anything to do with the painting under discussion. 

Here then is one of the paintings in which Francesco did 
not design the architecture. He could also have had no hand 
in the Miracle of the Prisoner, for in that there is no architec- 
ture. Nor is he apt to have had anything to do with the 
Miracle of the Accident by Falling, since in that the architecture 
occupies so subordinate a place. We can thus dispose of 
Venturi's statement without going into a comparison of Fran- 
cesco's known painted architecture with that of the San Ber- 
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nardino series. Such a comparison would take an article in it- 
self but would, I think, prove conclusively that Francesco did 
not have a hand in the series. There is a constant tendency in 
the Sienese school to paint unreal architecture. So strong was 
this tendency that even Francesco, an architect, when he 
designed architecture for a painting made it unreal. Francesco's 
painted architecture, while it is never poverty-stricken or 
impossible, is always fanciful, fairy-like, and impregnated with 
a sentiment of unreality. True the architecture of the San 
Bernardino series is unreal, but its unreality is due to color, not 
to design. As I have already said, the photographic reproduc- 
tions of the architecture in the San Bernardino series might be 
mistaken for reproductions of actual buildings. This is not 
true of the architecture painted in any generally accepted work 
of Francesco di Giorgio. 

We must now leave Venturi and take up the theory of Dr. 
Weber, which is roughly a refining analysis and carrying for- 
ward of the theory indicated in Berenson's Central Italian 
Painters. The German critic gives the credit of the series to 
Fiorenzo, though he does not claim that all of the paintings are 
by his hand. This theory, however, logical and attractive as it 
may seem, I think we must abandon. The great objection to it 
is the dissimilarity between the series and all the rest of 
Fiorenzo's known works. It was this objection which caused 
Mrs. Graham to reject Fiorenzo's authorship of the series. 
The work in the series is so much finer than that of the signed 
niche of 1482 that it seems impossible that the same man should 
have done both. Mr. Berenson explains the phenomenon by 
Fiorenzo's " splendid dawn" and subsequent decline in his pro- 
vincial isolation, but this theory is too badly needed to be con- 
vincing. It is best answered by comparing the architectural 
treatment in the series with that of the scant detail in the St. 
Sebastian in room XII of the Perugia gallery, which Berenson 
also marks as "early." In the latter a nightmare of crudity 
is exhibited in the architectural detail. The eye is riveted, as 
it were hypnotically, by the hideous attempt to represent 
veined marble in the pedestal. The capital is florid, its base 
flabby, the column bulging, and as one stands before the picture 
the thought that the painter of this daub had anything to do 
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Figure 8. — Scene from the Life of San Bernardino. 
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with the San Bernardino series seems an unmitigated sacrilege. 
Yet this is a painting which should belong to the " dawn " of 
which Mr. Bereuson speaks. 

Of course it would be unfair to draw sweeping conclusions 
from a single early work. These conclusions, however, are for- 
tified by a comparison with every other accepted work of 
Fiorenzo, with possibly one exception. Probably the greatest 
merit of the architecture in the series, as well as the composition 
in general, is its use as a means of space composition. Now 
except for the Annunciation in Fenway Court, Boston, there is 
no other composition given to Fiorenzo which contains adequate 
space composition. Indeed, in a school conspicuous for space 
composition, one may say that a salient characteristic of 
Fiorenzo is his lack of feeling for space. In his many compo- 
sitions in Perugia and throughout Europe he persistently and 
consistently blocks his background with a wall or curtain. Is 
this, then, the man who composed the San Bernardino series 
and transmitted to Pintoricchio and Perugino their wonderful 
feeling for space? Dr. Weber, judging from a photograph, 
rejects the authorship of Fiorenzo in the Fenway Court 
Annunciation. He thinks it not quite fine enough. He seems 
to have arrived at the right conclusion from an absolutely false 
premise. One can hardly believe the Fenway Court Annun- 
ciation to be by Fiorenzo. It is far too fine. 

Our examination of the architecture in the series seems to 
have led us into a great desert. It is easier to take away than 
to give, and the average reader will want to know who is 
responsible for the series rather than who is not. On the other 
hand, we have found, or think we have found, that hasty judg- 
ment has led former critics of the series into error. There is 
one argument left us which seems to be creative. Venturi's 
logic, in its essence, is faultless. The composer of the series 
was evidently a great master. Fiorenzo was not a master of 
sufficient power for the creation of the series, therefore we must 
find another Umbrian, but one of a sufficiently creative genius 
to be responsible for the work. So far so good, but, as we have 
seen, when Venturi selected Perugino as the master he chose 
one whose characteristics, as revealed in every authentic work, 
would prove such a selection incapable of serious acceptation. 
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Figure 9. — Scene from the Life of San Bernardino. 
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In the present state of our data only one name is left to us: 
Pintoricchio. Here was a genius, well acquainted with archi- 
tectural design, delighting in brilliantly colored architecture, 
of acknowledged creative genius second in the school only to 
Perugino, and preeminent as a space composer. Moreover, 
Pintoricchio's architectural compositions are peculiarly close to 
those of the series. He loved to get his spatial feeling on a 
slanting line with a greater mass of buildings on one side than 
on the other. This is specially true of his earlier compositions, 
while Perugino, in his Delivery of the Keys, spoke for absolute 
symmetry. The series, great as it is, is not as great as. one 
would expect to find in work of Perugino at that period. It is 
on a good level with Pintoricchio's best work. Its very faults, 
too brilliant coloring and superabundance of detail, are charac- 
teristics of Pintoricchio. 

Here, then, is the safest name to attach to the series. We 
must make many reservations in the use of the name. Many 
problems remain unanswered. Obviously several artists 
worked on the series. The withdrawal of the credit from 
Fiorenzo will mean a complete reassessment of the importance 
of his position in the Umbrian school. Still our logic from the 
premises permitted by our data is inexorable. We must grant 
that our data are incomplete. They do not exclude the possi- 
bility of a wholly unknown and easily possible personality in the 
Umbrian school of that period. In the present state of our 
data, however, such a personality is wholly speculative. Though 
fresh light may lead to fresh conclusions, it is enough now 
to say, first, that we may give the credit of the San Bernardino 
series, as a unit, to some single individual and that individual 
a master ; second, that it is inconceivable that Perugino or a 
combination of Perugino and Francesco could represent the 
master; third, that the genius of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, so far as 
we know it, leaves the attribution of the series to him quite 
unwarranted; and last, that the only name left us by inexorable 
elimination is that of Bernardo Pintoricchio. Unless further 
data are discovered it seems that justice demands that he be 
given the responsibility and the credit of the creation of the 
San Bernardino series. G. H. Edgell. 

Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 



